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animals in the story. At this point she is very pleased with herself.
The teacher forcibly assists her in taking off her coat. She enters
the washroom and, in an aggressive manner, shoves the others
away from the washbowl Refuses to let a little girl share the
bowl with her until the teacher makes her do it. Dries her
hands and throws towel into the basket, angrily. Runs into the
dining room and looks around sullenly. Picks out the most com-
fortable chair, sits down, and proceeds to make faces at the boy
next to her. Eats crackers and orange juice. Demands another
cracker. Teacher, talking to another girl, tells her that she has
sand in her hair. Claire hits the teacher and in a loud voice ex-
claims, "I have too, I have too!" She gets up quickly, noticing
that the children have gone into the other room. Rushes to the
rocking chair. She rocks contentedly and, when no one pays any
attention to her, goes to another chair. Teacher tells everyone
that it is time to rest.
11:20 A.M. She gets her rug and jumps around while trying to decide where to
put it. Finally decides on a spot next to a quiet little boy. Man-
ages to hit him, while putting the rug down. She decides that she
will lie on part of the boy's rug. She imitates the teacher, who is
requesting the children to be quiet. Pesters the little boy again.
11:25 A.M. Begins to quiet down, but soon starts to imitate the voices of the
other children. Takes off her shoes and socks. Sits quietly, playing
with her toes. Grows bored and plays with near-by blocks.
Teacher gives her a red ball so she won't bang the blocks around.
She puts it in her mouth. Will not remove it when teacher says
it is dirty. Plays with her foot again.
Claire is happy only when she is the center of attention. Her expression is
one either of great self-contentment or of sulkiness. She seems to be inquisitive
about objects and people. She is quite satisfied with herself, and very aggressive
and impetuous in her actions. After talking with her parents, the observer
learned that all her actions at home were tightly reined. It can be presumed
that all her pent-up energy and desires for recognition are expressed at the
nursery school.
The above records show two different types of children and their
problems of social adjustment. Both of these children have been us-
fag ufantasy" play in the endeavor to get along with the other chil-
m their own way. It is when these "fantasies" overlap that
activity begins* When children get to know each other and
tip a "common history," then the mutual adoption of fantasies
They gain experience In doing things together and discover
sensation 0f mutual support, both in imaginative play and in real
It is; when misfits occur in this environment that the